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EDITORIAL 3 

Faneuil Hall and the Parthenon 

[The generous reception given by Boston and the Boston press to the 
Classics and the American Classical League, meeting as a section of the 
National Education Association, is well expressed by the following editorial 
appearing in the Boston Evening Transcript of June 27. — Editor.] 

Though the farthest range of imagination can discover no 
element of physical likeness between "the cradle of American 
liberty" and the ancient Greek State's great temple upon the 
Acropolis, still an event of next week in Boston will bring to 
significant unison certain traditions which the two buildings 
embody. In the afternoon of next Monday — the day before the 
Fourth — the American Classical League will hold its anual 
meeting in Faneuii Hall. Here classical scholars from all regions 
of the United States, affiliated through this organization with the 
National Education Association which brings its great conven- 
tion to Boston next week, will assemble to take fresh counsel for 
the success of classical education throughout America. 

Were the American Classical League concerned merely with 
obstinate lip-service to Greek and Latin as studies indispensable 
in themselves, scant enthusiasm might be felt for its programme. 
The purpose and plan of the American Classical League is, in 
truth, very much broader. "We are not especially concerned 
either with the classics or mathematics as isolated studies," its 
president, Dean Andrew F. West of Princeton, writes, "but with 
maintaining, improving, and strengthening all good general edu- 
cation which rests on the idea of training the minds and habits of 
our American boys and girls by studies which strongly exercise 
their intelligence and invigorate their characters. Thus, from 
among our people may the best trained leaders be raised up for 
our people. 

"Experience shows that thus far an extraordinary proportion 
of the best trained minds in our schools and colleges are those 
who have had this classical and mathematical training. We want 
this invaluable influence to continue and increase for the stabiliz- 
ing and invigorating of our education and for its invaluable bene- 
fit to our land. We are trying to revive in power the standards 
of thought and duty which made the American character of the 
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virile and patriotic type. We want this chance available for 
every capable boy and girl who can take it. We are the friends 
of all studies which really train and inform the mind. They are 
all endangered now, both by the sordid materialistic view of 
life and duty and the morally enfeebling sentimental view." 

There is a programme worth fighting for! Not the coddling 
of our school-children, but the maintenance of studies which do 
in truth "strongly exercise their intelligence and invigorate their 
characters." Those were the studies which built the Parthenon, 
ennobled Athenian culture, and made the ancient Republic of 
Athens forever great. So were they also the studies of our 
American forefathers who brought independence and the democ- 
racy of the United States to its birth in Faneuil Hall. Is it sur- 
prising that the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, finds it worth 
while to send a special message of endorsement to the American 
Classical League, to be read at the general meeting which will be 
held in connection with the National Education Association's 
session on the Fourth of July? Bostonians may well anticipate 
his summons by hearty support of the meeting next Monday 
which joins the tradition of the Parthenon to the tradition of 
Faneuil Hall. 



